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that, by a diligent attendance of them, and a 
right engagement of mind therein, you will be 
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strengthened to fill up your stations as faithful 
and devoted Christians. 

In a well-ordered family, short opportunities 
of religious retirement frequently occur, in which 
the mind may be turned in secret aspiration to 
the Author of all our blessings ; and which have 
often proved times of more than transient bene- 
fit. It is our present concern, that no exception 
to this practice may be found amongst us; 
whether it take place on the reading of a portion 
of the sacred volume, or when we are assem- 
bled to partake of the provisions with which 
we are supplied for the sustenance of the body. 
On these latter occasions, may the hearts of our 
young Friends also, be turned in gratitude to 
God, who thus liberally provides for them. May 
the experience of us all be such, that we can 
adopt the words of the psalmist, “ Evening, and 
morning, and at noon will I pray.” 

Dear young Friends, our hearts are warmed 
with love to you. We desire that it may be 
your frequent concern to seek for an establish- 
ment on the only sure foundation, and to wait 
in humble watchfulness for the teachings of the 
heavenly Instructor. If conflicts of mind should 
attend you, and prove painful and humiliating 
in their nature, this is no cause for dismay. 
Those who steadily pursue the path of a true 
disciple, will, through the goodness of the Lord 
at times be permitted indubitably to feel that 
they are the objects of his paternal regard. 
Thus they will have cause to acknowledge the 
great benefit of patient religious exercise. They 
will, from their own experience, know an in- 
crease of true faith in the power and perceptible 
support of the Holy Spirit. Ascribing this to 
the free gift of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
they will become firmly persuaded that the 


tendering power of Redeeming love, though un- 
dervalued by too many, is above all things 


precious. We are consoled in the belief, that 
the feet of many of our beloved young Friends 
have been turned into this path. And it is our 
earnest desire, that neither the fear of man, the 
offence of the cross, an aversion to the simplicity 
of the Truth, nor the activity of their own wills, 
may interrupt their progress; but that they 
may, through the unfoldings of Divine counsel, 
come to know an establishment in that faith, 
which giveth the victory. And, dear Friends, 
you who love the Truth, and who are in the 
vigor of life; feeling, as you must, the many 
blessings of which you have been partakers, 
and the privilege it is to be employed in the 
smallest degree, in the service of the Lord, let 
it be your concern to offer your hearts to his 
disposal, and under his sacred guidance, to be- 
come devoted to the support of his cause. 

May our dear elder brethren and sisters, 
though often depressed on various accounts, be, 
by continued watchfulness unto prayer, endued 
with capacity to trust in God. May they re- 
ceive that Divine support, which will enable 
them acceptably to endure the remaining trials 
of time ; and, being preserved in liveliness and 
meekness of spirit, be prepared to enter into 
rest everlasting. 

(To be concluded.) 


INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE.—It is the inter- 
weaving of the minutest threads of our daily 
and hourly modes of thought, word and deed, 
which invests us with our genuine influence 
over others, be it either good or bad; and, by 
the fruits of our influence over others, it is more 
than probable that we shall be recognized at the 
great day of account, in kind and degree, far 
beyond what we are apt to consider.— Kelly. 


THE FRIEND. 
The Life of the Norse Fishermen. 


(Continued from page 119.) 

The method of fishing also varies with seasons 
and the kind of fish to be caught. Line-fishing 
is, perhaps, the oldest and most common, how- 
ever. Only the cod and mackerel are cavght 
in this manner to any great extent. A trawl 
net is a flattened bag-net, from seventy-five to 
one hundred feet long, and is dragged along on 
the bottom in such a manner as to catch fish 
which naturally keep close to the bottom. 

Nets are made of cotton or hemp, sometimes 
both kinds being used alternately. Cotton nets 
are finer and much more flexible than those 
made of hemp, and, expert fishermen say, are 
easier hand!ed, and retain the fish better. Nets 
are mostly made by hand, although, in late 
years, English machine-made nets are flooding 
the Norwegian markets, depriving many a gray- 
haired sire of employment. 

Nets vary in size, depending on the fish, and 
the depth of the water. Perhaps an average 
size would be fifty yards long by nine yards deep, 
containing upwards of two hundred meshes. 
When the net is prepared for use, it is mounted 
with a strong rope, passing all along the outside 
of the net, called a head. The upper part of the 
net is provided with cork to prevent it from 
sinking. At each end a long line is attached, 
with a sink to hold the net in place, but as the 
cork is unable to hold up the net, if filled with 
fish, air-tight kegs are placed at intervals. These 
are marked, so that the owner is able to identify 
his own property. The meshes vary in size ac- 
cording to the fish for which the net is intended. 
An average size would be about one and one- 
fourth square inches. 

The time chosen for shooting or putting out 
the net varies on account of tide and weather, 
but it is usually set out at sunset, and drawn or 
hauled in early the next morning. Again, 
when smacks are used, and the people do not 
return to the shore until a load has been caught, 
their nets are set out and pulled in every few 
hours during the entire day. The fish, especially 
herring, seem to be moving about with the tide, 
and an incoming tide is generally certain to 
bring along new shoals from the deerer waters. 

Where to place the nets is a matter of much 
speculation, and the foreman is chosen as much 
for his ability to locate fishing banks as for his 
ability to handle the boat in a storm. A great 
deal of superstition has always been connected 
with this ability to locate fish in the water. It 
was thought that such a person who possessed 
this power had sold himself to the evil genii, 
and that his earthly prosperity was only a fair 
indication of his after misery. 

Of course this was only a superstitious idea, 
which the people could account for in no other 
manner, when for instance one person made a 
large haul, while another a few yards away, 
pulled up his nets without any fish. If we shall 
believe in luck at all, we must believe that 
there is luck in fishing. However, fishing is a 
trade, like anything else, and must be learned, 
and the amount of self-taught information these 
fishermen have is simply wonderful. The boy 
stands on the rocks, watching the ocean from 
day today. It is on those treacherous waters 
that he must pass his life and earn his bread ; 
it is out there that his father and grandfather 
before him have found their resting place. 
However, he is not afraid ; he longs only for the 
day when he can be taken along at half wages. 
His aims, his desires, his ambitions know no 
other avenue of success, but to be able to com- 

’ mand, or better still, own a boat. As he grows 


older he learns everything about wind and 
weather, where the best fishing is found, and the 
bottom of that sea from soundings and dredg- 
ings become as familiar to him as the quality of 
the soil to the modern farmer. Thus, when the 
boy has grown to manhood’s years he has from 
experience acquired a great deal of just such 
information as is necessary for a successful fish- 
erman, and thus he is able to judge beforehand 
when the best fishing will be made, by a thor- 
ough study of the fish and its habits, of the tide 
and the ocean currents. 

The time when the best fishing takes place at 
Lofoden is after the new year. The most anx- 
ious of the fishermen go out to see if the cod 
has come, and what kind of a fish it will be, 
for the fish differ with seasons, both in quality 
and quantity, fully as much as crops. If the 
outlook is favorable, the fish is often contracted 
before it is caught, and still larger expenditure 
is gone into, if the year promises well. At the 
end of the First Month fishing has become gen- 
eral, and upwards of four thousand boats can 
be seen emerging from behind the skerries and 
holms every morning, aiming for the fishing 
places at great distances from land, — 
again towards evening after a day of ende 
labors. 

The American living in the Mississippi Valley 
cannot understand the amount of this wealth 
and the labor connected with it. But it must 
be borne in mind that the fish is all the Norse 
fisherman depend on for a living; it must pay 
for hard labor, for boats and nets, and for the 
support of the family; hence in order to make 
fishing a financial success, the number of fish 
to be marketed must go up into the thousands. 

In order to give the reader a clearer idea of 
the extent of these fisheries, I shall give some 
figures. It has been estimated that during the 
season more than one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men engage in fishing, and that the 
aggregate profits have been estimated at be- 
tween six and seven millions of dollars. Along 
the Lofoden Islands alone there are as many 
as twenty-seven thousand men on six thousand 
boats engaged in cod fishing every year, and 
as many as thirty million fish have been caught 
in asingle season lasting three months. In Fin- 
mark during the same time there may be caught 
upwards of thirteen million fish, and in Sénd- 
more about three million. 

Next in importance is the herring fishing, 
which on an average may amount to two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand bushels, which can be 
valued at one million three hundred thousand 
dollars. Mackerel is not so plentiful, and seem 
to disappear in number year by year—still it 
commands a good price in the market, and con- 
siderable money is made at this kind of fishing, 
and less labor. Upwards of six million one hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand are often caught ina 
season, valued at about three hundred thousand 
dollars; the ling, salmon, trout and oysters may 
average upwards of a million dollars annually. 
The fish, when it is brought to land is either 
salted and placed in barrels, or else dressed and 
hung up to dry. The skerries and islands can 
be full of fish hung up on long poles, and when 
it is thoroughly dried it is salted and placed in 
large boxes and shipped to America, England, 
Russia, or more especially to the Catholic coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean. The 
mackerel, salmon and trout being generally 
shipped in ice to the English markets. 

There is another kind of fishing that I have 
nearly forgotten to mention, and that is the 
extensive whale fisheries along the coast of Fin- 











mark. This kind of fishing is the most exciting, 
but also the most dangerous, for although the 
storm may have ceased and the weather may be 
fine, still the temper of the animal which sailors 
are pursuing cannot always be relied on, for al- 
though not dangerous while in good humor, 
the whale also gets angry, especially when a 
well directed harpoon strikes him in an un- 
looked for place, and then he is not slow in 
showing his contempt for his assailants and 
oftentimes with a powerful blow of his tail, shat- 
ters boats, breaks lines—and the unfortunate 
sailors, with broken arms or legs, oftentimes 
find a watery grave. 

The whale of course is essentially a mammal, 
as much so as the horse, and simply resembles 
a fish by preferring to live in the water. It 
breathes by means of lungs, and the function 
of keeping it warm is admirably supplied by a 
thick layer of fat placed just under the skin, 
called “ blubber.” But this non-conducting ma- 
terial, the blubber, although admirably suited 
fur the purpose for which it was intended, is 
also the cause for which his death is sought in 
season and out of season, and for which mil- 
lions of dollars are expended every year in the 
whaling trade; all for the sake of this much- 
prized blubber and whalebone, in order to keep 
English looms moving easier ; to make English 
and American cloth better and finer, and to 
keep Paris dressmakers and brushmakers with 
material in their extensive trades. 

As long as the Greenland whale (Balena 
mysticetus), was plentiful, his Norse cousin, the 
Finmark whale (genus Balenoptera)—the Ror- 
qual, as it is called by the natives, was not pur- 
sued, owing to the small quantity of its whale- 
bone, and the comparatively limited amount 
of its blubber. There was still another and 
better reason. It could not be caught with the 
old methods, as it is the fleetest swimmer, and 
if one was finally run down it was sure to sink 
to the bottom on account of its leanness. 

The person who finally devised means to 
subdue and safely land this monster was Sven 
Foyn, a Norseman who had spent all his life 
in the whaling service. After serving as an 
apprentice on English and Dutch whalers, he 
had accumulated enough money of his own to 
engage in this hazardous enterprise. He was 
successful, but the thousands of whales playing 
about the coast of Finmark continually escaped 
from his dexterous hand. Years passed, money 
was expended, a steam whaler was procured of 
his own invention, with powerful machinery so 
as to follow the monster, and to get within 
shooting range. But the trouble remained. 
Just as the excitement would be about over, 
and the whale would make his last splash, its 
own weight would carry it to the bottom. The 
old skipper became angry as he stood on deck, 
seeing monster after monster disappear from his 
grasp, worth five hundred dollars in gold. He 
experimented four years, and expended forty 
thousand dollars before he completed his great 
invention, the exploding harpoon, which is now 
universally in use among Norse whalers. 

(To be concluded.) 

BvessinG or Poverry.—If there is any one 
truth of practical importance that is taught in 
the New Testament, it is that material wealth 
is not of itself a blessing, and that its possession 
increases a man’s responsibilities and perils, and 
is liable to hinder his progress in the Divine 
life. Poverty is never once referred to, by Jesus 
or by his Apostles, as a sign of God’s displeasure, 
or as endangering a man’s spiritual gain, where- 
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as riches are repeatedly referred to as undesir- 
able. Yet, in spite of the plain teachings of the 
Bible on this point, there is a proneness on the 
part of Christians to think that financial pros- 
perity is a sign of God’s favor, and that, on the 
face of it, Dives, rather than Lazarus, is the re- 
cipient of God’s loving ministry. 


Deborah Howell. 
(Continued from page 117.) 
Seventh Mo. 28, 1841.—Our Monthly Meeting 
for the Southern District was held, at which we 
had the company of dear Elizabeth Pittfield 
and Sarah Hilman. It was a favored season, 
being permitted to taste of the water of life. 

Our dear William Evans opened a concern 
to visit the meetings in Virginia and Carolina, 
also to attend the latter Yearly Meeting, which 
is held in the Eleventh Month. He obtained a 
certificate of the unity of Friends. 

Our loved friend E. Evans, his wife, also 
laid before us a concern to visit all the meetings 
composing our Yearly Meeting, which claimed 
the tender sympathy and interest of Friends. 

A minute was furnished her expressive of the 
unity of the meeting in the concern, as well as 
full approbation of her sound and excellent min- 
istry. She has commenced her arduous engage- 
ment. William will be likely to go in the Tenth 
Month next. 

Seventh Month 22nd.—Our friend, Samuel 
Bettle, obtained a minute to visit the meetings 
composing Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings, 
and to attend the Annual Solemnities. He has 
Nathan Kite as companion. May the labors of 
these faithful servants be blessed, and may all 
be “ fruitful in the field of offering, joyful in the 
house of prayer.” 

Eighth Month 2nd, 1841.—Our Quarterly 
Meeting was held. It wasa large, favored meet- 
ing. An appointment was made to visit the 
distant meetings of Muncy, &c., it being thought 
a measure which may have a salutary effect in 
that part of the vineyard. Men and women 
Friends united in the concern, and an appoint- 
ment in each meeting gone into, consisting of 
nine Friends. 

Ninth Month 6th.—I feel most of the time 
so poor and stripped of capacity for anything 
of this kind, that, though some events ought to 
be noticed, discouragement so prevails that I 
omit too often what I should record. I can but 
say that I desire to be, what I ought to be, an 
humble follower of the Holy Jesus, in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation. I am a 
firm believer in the efficacy of prayer, and in 
the declaration of our blessed Saviour, “ What- 
soever we ask in his name, believing, we shall 
receive,” and “ask and it shall be given you.” 

I have been humbled and grateful for this 
extension of mercy and heavenly kindness, and 
leave as my testimony to those who may come 
after me, the certainty of answered prayer, of 
fervent application to the throne of grace. 

Our friend, Samuel Bettle, has accomplished 
his Western journey, and returned with peace. 
Our dear friend, William Evans has not yet 
accomplished his prospect to visit Carolina and 
Virginia, but is pursuing it, we trust, to his own 
substantial peace and to the promotion of the 
blessed cause of Truth and righteousness in the 
earth. = 

Eleventh Month, 1841.—Our Quarterly Meet- 
ing was very large and eminently favored with 
instrumental service. A call to the youth to 
come and take the places of those who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day, and have 
gone to reap the reward of faithfulness, was 


preciously proclaimed by our dear E. Evans. 
Other dear friends also ministered in the au- 
thority and love of the Gospel. May it have an 
animating influence on us all. 

Eleventh Month 24ta, 1841.—My nephew, 
Joseph Kirkbride Howell, was married this day 
to Elizabeth G. Simmons, daughter of Edward 
Simmons, of St. Thomas, West Indies, at Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house. It was a very large and 
quiet assembly, and we trust their union will be 
blessed. 

They are both young, he being only in his 
twenty-third year. The whole was conducted 
in a suitable, orderly mavner. The number of 
guests in the evening about thirty-nine persons, 

Around them still may heaven’s protecting arm 

Safely preserve them from surrounding harm. 

From each temptation may they turn away, 

And still be blest, as on their nuptial day. 

That He whose smile alone their path can cheer 

May bless the coming as the passing year. 

D. Howell. 

Twelfth Month 8th.—This afternoon a most 
painful occurrence took place on Fifth Street, 
at or near the corner of Race. A man riding 
furiously on horseback rode over and trampled 
down two valuable Friends, one of whom, Ra- 
chel Bartram, was so injured as to die in a short 
time. Her sister Ann, the wife of Thos. Rich- 
ards, was unconscious and apparently lifeless 
until three o’clock this morning, when she asked 
for her sister, and missing her, she had to be 
informed she was no more. They were taken 
into a house at first near the corner, but so dis- 
figured by blood as scarcely to be known. They 
were brought home on settees, the one dead and 
the other almost lifeless. The distress of the 
family can be better conceived than described. 
Rachel Bartram was a most valuable member 
of the Northern District, an overseer of that 
meeting, respected and beloved by her family 
and friends. Society has lost in her a useful and 
devoted member, sound in Christian principle, 
exemplary in her life and conduct, and who had 
firmly stood her ground amidst the flood of athe- 
ism and misrule which threatened to desolate 
our borders. We are comforted in believing 
that she was fitted for the awful change and 
prepared to enter through the gates of the city 
of our God. 

Eleventh Month 9th, 1841.—I desire to write 
nothing but what I feel, is one reason why I 
write so seldom. It does not belong to me to 
expatiate on passing events, but merely to record 
the thoughts of the moment. I see so much that 
is trifling, so little that is truly valuble, in many 
of the votaries of this world, that, having been 
accustomed to so much of the society of the 
faithful followers of the cross of Christ, I can- 
not relish the company of those who are de- 
voted to the world and its maxims. 

Third Month 6th, 1842.—No record for some 
time past, but may note our Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings in the First and Second Months 
were trying seasons, though the Gospel was 
preached in an appointed evening meeting held 
for a young man named Lindley Murray Hoag, 
from New Hampshire. He is an extraordinary 
and gifted minister, and I trust will be preserved 
upon the alone rock of preservation, a depend- 
ence upon the revealed Word of the Lord, which 
can only endow and qualify to minister in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and with power, 
and by which alone the Truth is exalted and 
the people profited. 

Those who are endeavoring to substitute the 
wisdom and talents of the natural man, without 
the true anointing in their ministry, trample 
upon the very sheet-anchor of our profession, 
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low as soon as the prey is caught, and should it 
prove too refractory, they aid the process by 
coiling upon, strangling and compressing it 
while it is still held in the mouth. Should it 
be found to be going “ against the grain ” it is 
promptly ejected and started down the other 
end foremost. 


S. N. Rwoaps. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Extracts from Letters of the Late Clarkson 


Sheppard. 

Fifth Month 21st, 1839.—I have lately caught 
up with the publication of The Library [a col- 
lection of the writings of Friends, mainly of 
its earlier members, issued under the title of 
“Friend’s Library,” by William and Thomas 
Evans], and believe I may truly say, that with 
few exceptions, | was never more interested 
and instructed than in the perusal of that al- 
most invaluable work. Surely if there has 
been a people since the days of the apostles 
that so nearly followed them as they followed 
Christ, it was our primitive Friends. The dark 
night of apostacy in which they were raised up 
—the peculiar manner of their origin—the an- 
alogy of their doctrines with the precepts of 
our Saviour and his disciples, as revealed to us 
in the New Testament—their strict adherence 
to the requirings of the Almighty by the teach- 
ings of his Spirit—the terrible, and in the unas- 
sisted strength, insupportable persecution which 
they endured—with, notwithstanding the rapid 
spread of their sentiments—all combine to jus- 
tify the assertion, that these, if not the imme- 
diate, are nevertheless the true followers of 
Christ—these are the Lord’s anointed. 

When dwelling on these subjects, I can hardly 
feel sufficiently thankful—how does my heart 
overflow with gratitude, that I was born a 
member of such a church. 

Sixth Month 24th, 1839.—How much I desire 
that even the little links in the chain of attach- 
ment and concord may be kept brightening, 
that the uniting oil may extend more and more 
to the uttermost skirts of the garment. I do 
not now allude particularly to the intimacy be- 
tween ourselves, but to that little company— 
may I say, that would be inward and spiritual 
people, who are wrestling for the same gracious 
promises—who have the same unwearied enemy 
to combat—who are fighting the same battle, 
contending for the same faith, and earnestly 
longing for the same only sustaining manna 
and water of life—who must be saved by the 
same grace, and, if triumphant, enter the same 
glad home at last. I can conceive nothing so 
superlatively attaching, and so calculated to 
unite as with the cords of holy love, as the spir- 
itual hopes of the Christian. 

Third Month 17th, 1840.—My best desires 
are ofttimes that we may get started aright on 
the spiritual journey, and then looking onward 
and only onward, we may pursue it to the end 
of the race. That we may ever keep in view 
the intention of this state of existence—put not 
away from us the reflections of a death-bed so- 
lemnity, nor fear to scrutinize present thoughts, 
actions and passing events by that awful intro- 
version, “Some avocation deeming it to die.” 
For, what will life avail, if after it is passed, 
we shall have neglected the purposes for which 
we live, and accounted the blood of the covenant 
an unholy thing? But why am I writing thus 
to thee? Simply, my friend, because such 
things are often the companions of my thoughts, 
and in this instance have felt no hindrance to 
the expression of them. 
























Lake, in Northern New Jersey, and finding 
from the time table that I could return to Phila- 
delphia by way of Easton—a town I had long 
desired to visit. I took a train at Stanhope, on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


ning in a southwestern direction and bordered 
by Pohatcong Mountain on the right hand and 
Schooley’s Mountain on the left. Near Wash- 
ington Station, Pohatcong Mountain narrows 
very much, and the railroad crosses it into an- 
other limestone valley which runs along the 
northwest side of the mountain, and which brings 
the traveller to Phillipsburg, opposite Easton. 


stone, containing both lime and magnesia. 


where the Lehigh River, which drains a large 
area of Northern Pennsylvania, pours its waters 
into the Delaware. With perhaps the exception 
of the Schuylkill River, it is the largest tribu- 
tary which the Delaware receives—so much so 
that in the early history of our State, the Indian 
conferences held at that spot are spoken of as 
being held at the forks of the Delaware. 


southeast, until at Allentown it makes a right- 
angled bend to the northeast, and runs along a 
limestone valley till it reaches the Delaware 
River at Easton. 


to be of Laurentian formation—one of the geo- 
logically older rocks. On the summit of this is 


look, not only southward over the limestone, 
but northward for many miles to the Blue 


of the Tenth Month), to hope for much success 


the few hours between the trains in examining 































For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to Easton. 


Having made a brief excursion to Budd’s 


The road passes along a limestone valley run- 


The limestone of these valleys is a dark blue 


Easton is situated in Northampton County, 


The general course of the Lehigh River is 


A high ridge to the north of Easton is said 
Paxinosa Inn, which has a most beautiful out- 


Mountains. 
It was too late in the season (the earlier part 


in hunting flowers, so I determined to employ 


some of the quarries in the vicinity. I first 
went to a large quarry of the dark blue stone 
on the banks of the Bushkill Creek. It is used 
for burning into lime. The rock inclined rather 
steeply towards the creek and was bedded in 
layers, some of which were quite thin, others 
were two feet or more in thickness. Occasion- 
ally I found fragments of the rock, with layers 
of white limestone intermixed, which presented 
a rather pretty appearance. The structure in 
general seemed more slaty than crystalline, so 
that but few interesting minerals could be ex- 
pected. 

Hearing of a soapstone quarry, I wearily 
climbed the steep hill on which it was situated. 
There is a considerable body of stone in it, 
which a few men were quarrying out. The 
stone is pulverized and used in giving body to 
paper, by mixing the fine powder with the paper 
pulp formed by grinding rags, wood or other 
vegetable fibre. 

Here I obtained some beautiful specimens of 
a talcose mineral crystallized in flat plates, like 
mica, but of a silvery white color, and easily 
split into thin layers. It differs also from mica 
in the peculiar soapy feeling which belongs to 
that class of minerals. So I felt well satisfied 
that I had persevered and accomplished my 
climb. 

The ride on the Belvidere road, south from 
Phillipsburg, was an interesting one. After 
passing the limestone and the gneiss of Mus- 
conecong Mountain, we enter the broad band of 
Red Sandstone, which reaches to the neighbor- 


hood of Trenton, passing on our way through 
comparatively narrow dykes of trap rock, which 
has been poured up in a melted state through 
the sandstone. 
sively quarried for making a roadbed for stone 
roads. 
building purposes. 


It is a hard rock, and is exten- 
The red sandstone is more used for 


Day, in his Historical Collection of Pennsyl- 


vania, says that Easton was a favorite place 
for holding councils with the Indian chiefs be- 
tween the years 1754 and 1761, whilethe French 
were endeavoring to seduce the tribes on the 
Susquehanna and the Ohio from their allegiance 
to the English. 
from two hundred to five hundred Indians 
present on these occasions. 
course of these negotiations that Teedyuscung, 
the Delaware chief, succeeded by his eloquence, 
by the weight of his personal character, and by 
the firmness and cunning of his diplomacy, in 
rescuing his nation in a great degree from their 
degrading subserviency to the Six Nations ; and 
also in procuring from the Proprietary Govern- 
ment some acknowledgment and reparation for 
the wrongs done to his nation by the subtleties 
of the Indian walk. He would scarcely have 
succeeded in securing these advantages, had he 


It was not uncommon to see 


It was during the 


not been assisted and advised at every step by 
the Quakers and members of the Friendly As- 


sociation, who were desirous of preserving peace 


and of seeing justice done to the Indians. They 


suggested to ‘leedyuscung the propriety of hav- 


ing a secretary of his own (Charles Thomson), 
to take minutes of what was said and done in 
council, That was to prevent that convenient 
forgetfulness which often seized the proprietary 
secretaries whenever the proprietary interest 
required it. This measure was strenuously re- 
sisted both by the Governor and Geo. Croghan, 
but firmly insisted on by Teedyuscung. 

In the council the Indians complained of 
grievances—and when asked what these griev- 
ances were, Teedyuscung replied, “I bave not 
far to go for an instance; this very ground that 
is under me (striking it with his foot), was my 
land and inheritance, and is taken from me by 
fraud. J. W. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
It is encouraging to notice, as is evidently 
the case, the adoption by others of the Spiritual 
views as always held by Friends. It is quite 
perceptible in the following, taken from the 
Parish Visitor. We Wo Be 
W. C. Eighth Mo. 27th, 1895. 


Kjaculatory Prayer. 


It is a matter for thanksgiving that we are 
not limited to times and places in presenting 
our petitions to God. It is our privilege to do 
this always and everywhere. We often have 
need for prayer when it is impossible for us to 
resort to our closets, or to any place where we 
may be alone with God. There is neither time 
nor opportunity for this. We are in need of 
immediate help. We need God’s gracious in- 
terposition before we have time for any set form 
of prayer. So was it with Nehemiah. The 
king, whose cup-bearer he was, observing his 
depression at a certain time, said unto him, 
“ Why is thy countenance sad, seeing thou art 
not sick? This is nothing but sorrow of heart.” 
“Then,” said Nehemiah, “I was sore afraid, 
and said unto the king, ‘ Let the king live for- 
ever. Why should not my countenance be sad, 
when the city, the place of my father’s sepul- 
chres, lieth waste, and the gates thereof are con- 
sumed with fire? Then the king said unto me, 
‘For what dost thou make request ?” 
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It was a critical moment. Much depended 
on the answer that Nehemiah should give, and 
on the state of mind in which the king should 
receive it. Nehemiah realized all this; and in 
the brief interval between the question and the 
answer, his heart was uplifted to God in fervent 
petition. He says, “So I prayed to the God 
of Heaven.” ‘The God of Heaven was at hand, 
and He heard and accepted the unspoken prayer 
of Nehemiah and granted a speedy answer. He 
led and assisted him in preferring his request, 
and He disposed the king to give a gracious 
answer. “The king granted me,” says Nehe- 
miah, “according to the good hand of my God 
upon me.” 

Ejaculatory prayer is the privilege of all. 
Wherever we may be, and in whatever circum- 
stances, we may lift up our hearts in supplication. 
We may pray to the God of Heaven, who is 
always near. And were we in the habit of do- 
ing so, many would be the gracious answers 
that we should receive. Mercies, both tempo- 
ral and spiritual, would abound towards us. 
It would be our blessed experience, that “the 
Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon Him.” 


oo 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Great Frozen Land. 


This book contains an account of a winter 
journey over part of Russia adjacent to the 
Arctic Ocean, performed in the winter of 1893- 
4, by F. G. Jackson, a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He is the leader of an 
exploring expedition, which started in the fall 
of 1894, with the intention of examining the 
eastern shore of Greenland, and penetrating as 
far to the North as circumstances would permit. 
This Russian expedition was undertaken partly 
“to visit and for some moaths to live with that 
primitive group of the human family, the Sam- 
oyeds of the Great Frozen Tundra of Arctic 
Russia, to dwell in their tents, to eat of their 
food, to go and come with them in their daily 
life, and to learn the lessons which a people 
could teach who simply existed in a frozen wil- 
derness, because they had learnt to adapt them- 
selves and all their modes of life, to their en- 
vironment. 

The Tundras are a wide expanse of low-lying 
land, so wet and marshy in summer as to be 
practically impassable, but which may be trav- 
ersed in winter, when the ground is frozen, by 
reindeer sledges, in which F. G. Jackson trav- 
elled twenty-five hundred miles from the border 
of Siberia to the Western edge of Lapland. 
“Not a tree is to be seen anywhere, nothing in- 
deed that approaches to the dignity of a bush, 
but here and there, by careful observation, one 
sees a curious, low, creeping willow, reaching 
its maximum height perhaps in three or four 
inches. In summer there are patches of flowers. 

The Tundra is in many places riddled with 
Lemming holes—the lemming is a species of 
mouse about six inches long, from the tip of the 
nose to the tip of the very short tail. They are 
preyed upon by the snowy owl. 

The Samoyeds have for domestic animals 
reindeer and dogs. The principal food is the 
flesh of the reindeer. The dogs are similar to 
the Esquimaux dog and well covered with a 
woolly coat which enables them to endure the 
winter cold. They are used in driving the deer. 

F. G. Jackson confirms the statements of 
previous travellers as to the amiable character 
of the natives of this region. They appear never 
to quarrel with each other, are kind to their 
children and hospitable to strangers. One un- 
pleasant peculiarity is that they never wash, 



















































































































and therefore to use the words of the explorer, 
“ possess an extinguishable scent.” 


was made use of in the preparations for the 
Greenland exploration, entered upon in the fall 
of 1894. The Samoyed style of clothing was 
adopted as best suited to withstand the severity 
of Arctic cold. Sledges on the Norwegian pat- 
tern, weighing only from fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds, made of tough ash, and bound together 
with strips of raw-hide, were found the most 
satisfactory. Thirty Siberian dogs were pur- 
chased fur use in the sledges. Four hardy 
Russian ponies were also procured. The in- 
struments taken along for scientific observations 
were constructed with special reference to light- 
ness and portability. For provisions fora party 
of nine persons, for four years, were taken about 
sixteen thousand pounds of meat and soups, ten 
tons of biscuits and flour, a ton of oatmeal, four 
thousand pounds of compressed vegetables, one 
thousand pounds of onions and four hundred 
pounds of tomatoes, fourteen hundred pounds 
of cheese, the same weight of sugar, fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of butter, one thousand peunds of 
jams and syrups, four hundred and fifty pounds 
of honey, eight hundred pounds of coffee, and 
eleven hundred tins of milk. Provisions for the 
horses and dogs were also taken. As a pre- 
ventive of scurvy, it was expected that the ex- 
ploring party would make large use of the fresh 
meat that could be obtained from the bears and 
seals they would probably meet with. 




















rived at Archangel, to take in the dogs, ponies, 
and other parts of the outfit ; and left there on 
the fifth of Eighth Month, and was last seen 
about the end of that mouth entering the ice 
pack. F. G. Jackson’s plan was to land his 
company and stores on Franz Joseph Land, 
erect there a log house, which he took already 
framed from Russia, and on the following sum- 
mer proceed northward with his sledges, estab- 
lishing depots of provisions at intervals, so as to 
provide for the support of his party on their 
return journey. It is probable that there never 
has been sent out an exploring party more thor- 
oughly equipped, and in whose outfit more care- 
ful and scientific study has been liberally used. 
Yet the forces of nature are so great, and the 
contingencies which may arise so unexpected, 
that time alone will enable us to determine the 
measure of success which will attend this effort 
to extend our geographical knowledge of a re- 
gion difficult and dangerous to approach. 
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its destruction. The methods followed was to 
make a thorough inspection of the infested dig. 
trict ; destroy all the colonies of eggs which 
could be found; burlap the trees, so as to ar 
rest the caterpillars climbing up the trunks, 
which were then destroyed; and spraying the 
foliage in the spring with a solution of arenate 
of lead. The success of the effurts was partly 
due to the fact that the female moth does not 
fly, and hence the spread of the pest is less 
rapid than it otherwise would be. 

The labors of the commission had considerably 
reduced the area of the infested districts, and 
lessened the number of the insects in those 
parts where it still remains. 












The experience gained during this journey 

















The New Illuminating Gas.—Think of a com- 
mon gas flame giving the light of two hundred 
and forty candles, instead of the ordinary fifteen, 
It seems possible that such may be put at our 
disposal some day, once more thanks to a re- 
markable development of electrical science. The 
actual gas is acetylene, a simple hydro-carbon, 
known to chemists by the formula C, H,, and 
to all of us by its evil smell, apparent when 
gas burns imperfectly. It has long been famous 
as the one compound of carbon and hydrogen, 
out of the many hundreds known to us, which 
chemists can prepare artificially direct from its 
elements. This is done in the electric are, if 
surrounded by hydrogen. But this is likely 
ever to remain a chemical curiosity. It was 
well known, however, that a curious substance, 
calcium carbide, made from lime and carbon, 
formed the gas when put into water. But this, 
also, had only been produced a few grains at a 
time until recently. Now the electric furnace 
enables us to combine the two substances in 
quantity, the product being a stone rather re- 
sembling serpentine. The remarkable value 
of this was lately demonstrated by Professor 
Lewes at the theatre of the Society of Arts in 
London, First a piece was sprinkled with a 
few drops of water and a light applied, giving a 
brilliant, flickering flame. Then a burner was 
used for gas evolved by placing the carbide in 
water. The flame was beautifully steady, and 
as brilliant as the incandescent gas flame. Half 
a foot per hour gives a twenty-five candle light, 
entirely free from smoke and smell. Evidently 
the substance has a future before it, if only it 
can be cheaply produced. The gain of solid 
transport will, in many cases, make it a market 
even where the price is rather excessive. 



























On the thirty-first of Seventh Month the 
Windward, the vessel in which they sailed, ar- 
















































































Sixty Miles an Acorn sounds like heavy 
charges, but this, it seems, is the distance some- 
times covered by an Oregon woodpecker in 
laying up its winter stores. Its habits often 
greatly trouble telegraph companies, as an il- 
lustration in the Scientific American shows, the 
pole in question being simply riddled with 
small storage holes. Large trees are found 
studded as close with acorns as a door with 
nails. They also fill the hollow flower-stalks of 
the aloe and other plants. Other creatures, in 
time of famine, are apt to benefit as well by 
their providence. 







J. W. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 
Cure for Snake-bites.— Professor Fraser, of 
Edinburgh, has been experimenting on snake 
poison. He found that by repeatedly injecting 
the poison into animals, at first in very small 
doses, which were gradually increased, the ani- 
mal was rendered nearly insensible to the action 
of the poison. On taking serum from one of 
these protected animals and infusing it into an 
animal that had been bitten by a snake, the 
poison symptoms were at once and permanently 
arrested. 
A Meteorite.—A large meteorite, in two pieces, 
weighing twenty-seven tons, has been recently 
transported to Mexico. 




























Shooting Worn-out Engines gives them a cu- 
rious association with the superannuated horse. 
The object, however, is not precisely identical. 
It is to unbolt the frames, a labor of peculiar 
difficulty when conducted by ordinary methods, 
The Gypsy Moth.—The spread of this insect | for the bolts are thoroughly rusted in, and often. 
in Massachusetts, and its destructive abuod-| resist all ordinary persuasions of sledge, yield- 
ance in some localities, induced the Legislature | ing alone to the drill. The Boston Journal of 
of that State to make large appropriations fur | Commerce, however, reports how a workman in 
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jt came “ like a shot.” All the bolts of a frame 
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the Hornellsville shops of the Erie company 
conceived the idea of bombarding the bolts. A 
special cannon was devised, a bolt fired at; out 


without measure, by the will of the Father, of- 
fered himself, as a Lamb without blemish, an 
acceptable “ sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 
savor,” bearing our sins in his own body on the 
tree,” by which offering up of himself once for 
all, He opened upa new and living way through 
which man may obtain forgiveness of sins and 
again come into the image of God and commu- 
nion with his Maker, like to that state in which he 
was when first created, and into the seed to whom 
God’s promise of life is, even Christ Jesus, who 
never fell, and, as man abides in Him, neither 
shall he fall. To accomplish this in us, He now 
comes in the power of his Spirit, and by this 
grace visits every heart. And the one condition 
on which He offers himself and all that He has 
done and is doing, for man, in his blessed me- 
diation, is this, “ Take up thy cross and follow 
me.” 

Let us, then, “Commit the keeping of our 
souls to Him in well-doing, as unto a faithful 
Creator” (1 Pet. iv: 19). 

Fear not then, oh, my soul, to come into the 
silence of all flesh. Let every earthly thought 
be hushed, every imagination be stilled, and in- 
tently await the footsteps of Him who raises his 
dead to life. His all-seeing eye discerns when 
this his work of grace, by which also He sub- 
dues thy heart to himself that it may willingly 
yield to Him, is so far completed in thee, that 
thou canst see that self and all that self can 
possibly do, can avail nothing in securing thy 
salvation, therefore must self be denied, laid low 
and crucified. Seeking pardon and forgiveness, 
as suppliants we crave for mercy, which will 
not, in the Lord’s own good time, be withheld, 
and, being granted, we must ever live in a sense 
thereof. “ Let the sighing of the prisoner come 
before thee. According to the greatness of thy 
power preserve thou those that are appointed 
to die” (Ps. Ixxix: 11). 

Now, when thy heart is swept and clean is it 
fit for Him, the Lord of Glory to enter. His 
thoughts, which are holy, are God’s thoughts, 
his ways the path of wisdom, all are peace. Joy 
and gladness mark his coming, thanksgiving 
and the voice of melody. He sets a keeper by 
the door of thy heart, that the myrmidons of 
evil, the unholy thoughts that once vexed thy 
soul, may not enter nor rob thee of thy peace, 
and, as steadfastly resisted, they soon take flight 
and leave thee with thy Lord. Sweet Sabbaths 
of rest are thine, in which thou mayst worship 
the Lord thy God in the beauty of holiness. In 
the spirit of adoption thou mayst ery, “ My be- 
loved is mine, and I am his.” His covenant of 
peace with thee is sure, on obedience to this 
one proviso, “Follow thou me.” 

Thy strength reuewed with Him, thou art 
called to labor in the garden of thy soul, daily 
cultivating all that is pure and lovely in his 
sight, and though He may hide his face at times 
that thou mayst not see Him, yet his promise is, 
“T will never leave thee, nor forsake thee,” and 
his strength is thine. 

By this cross of Christ the Christian is eru- 
cified to the world, and the world to him, and, 
in a watchful, prayerful walk, which is one of 
holiness, he finds himself “ always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that 
the life also of Jesus may be made manifest 
in his body” (2d Cor. iv: 10). The world, 
with its pride, vanities and fading pleasures, 
and the flesh, with its carnal, unholy and hurt- 
ful lusts, are crucified, and as a disciple of Je- 
sus, he is called upon to present himself wholly, 
and at all times, to the Lord, that his “ whole 
spirit and soul and body may be preserved 


blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (1 Thess. v: 23). 

God has given Christ to thee as “a witness, 
a leader and commander.” And if that way in 
which He leads thee be one of trials and suffer- 
ings, yet is it all for thy sanctification and good. 
Through all, through shadow as in sunshine, his 
joy is thine, his covenant is sure, and, if faith- 
ful to the end, with thy Guide thou wilt enter 
into glory, where no pain, nor sorrow nor death 
can ever come, but death is swallowed up in 
life. 

Behold, then, the way of Christ’s cross is the 
way of life, and is that which alone leads to 
eternal life and glory. We W.B. 


were similarly loosened in less time than is usu- 
ally required for one. 








For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Way of Life. 


“ Jesus said unto Thomas, I am the way, the 
truth and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me” (John xiv: 6.) “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me (Matt. xvi : 
24). “ Whosoever doth not bear his cross and 
come after me, cannot be my disciple (Luke 
xiv: 27). 

From these words of Jesus on the concurrent 
testimony of three evangelists, and to which the 
Spirit bears witness in our hearts, it is evident 
that Christ’s cross is the door to the way of life. 
That is, death lies at the door. For we must 
die with Christ if we would live with Him. We 
must suffer with Him if we would reign with 
Him. As Christ Jesus died for our sins, so 
must we die to sin, that we may live with Him 
to righteousness. But nature shrinks and re- 
coils from this suffering, and would cry, “ If it 
be possible let this cup pass from me!” But, 
thanks be to God, who in mercy has led us thus 
far, He strengthens us to cry, “ Nevertheless, 
not my will, but thine be done.” 

What is it, then, in us must die? What is 
it must daily bear this cross? It is self. The 
natural, unsanctified, unrenewed will of man, 
which, with all its zeal, is blind and “ worketh 
not the righteousness of God.” Man’s thoughts 
are not God’s, neither are his ways. For God's 
ways and thoughts are higher than those of 
men, as the heavens are higher than the earth. 

Man’s unrenewed heart is corrupt. Evil 
thoughts, like weeds, spring up uncalled for. 
Yea, all his “own righteousnesses are as filthy 
rags,” for “every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart is only evil continually” (Gen. vi: 
5). In stepping down into this death a tumult 
of thoughts arise and plead for life, but the de- 
mands of God’s law are inexorable. If we would 
live with Christ we must die with Him. Oh, 
then, remember God’s promise by his prophet 
is sure, “Thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body, shall they arise. Awake 
and sing ye that dwell in the dust, for thy dew 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast 
out her dead” (Is. xxvi: 19). 

To live without Christ is to be dead in sin, 
for, “ If Christ died for all, then were all dead.” 
And sin and holiness, life and death, cannot 
dwell together. To die with Christ is to die to 
sin, that we may rise with Him by the power of 
his resurrection, to live with Him in the new- 
ness of life in righteousness. For, “ by the grace 
of God, Christ Jesus tasted death for every 
man.” By that grace or Divine power, He 
raised himself from the dead, and now by a 
renewed visitation of God’s love to man, this 
same grace “ appears to all men,” that they may 
rise from the dead. And this is the Gospel of 
the grace of God, which Paul preached, and 
which, he said, “ was preached to every creature 
which is under heaven” (Col. i: 23), that Gos- 
pel of Christ identical with the preaching of 
the cross, which “is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth” (Rom. i: 
16; 1 Cor. i: 18). 

Jesus, the great Captain of our salvation, 
anointed of God by the Holy Ghost, and that 





Items. 

The South African Natives.—The London Friend 
notices the presence in England of three native 
chiefs from Bechuana Land who had come to Eng- 
land to protest against their country being placed 
under the dominion of the Chartered Company of 
South Africa. They are well satisfied with the 
treatment they have heretofore received from the 
British Government, but are afraid to trust a com- 
pany whose object is to make money for its stock- 
holders, and who have introduced large quantities 
of strong drink among the native tribes which are 
under their control. 

These African chiefs have been present at some 
crowded meetings, and their appeals to the English 
people seem to have awakened much sympathy and 
interest. At one of these meetings, King Khama, 
after stating that under the British Government 
they had lived pe vcefully in the possession of their 
own land, said, ‘“ We are not at all sure that we 
shall live nicely under the company as under your 
Government, because the Company are a people 
who want to make wealth.” 


The Theatre.—Nobody with any knowledge of the 
facts will deny that the American theatre, consider- 
ed merely as a rational means of entertainment, 
without reference to its relations to literature and 
art, is in a most forlorn and debased condition. 
Tragedy, high comedy, the historical and romantic 
drama, have been virtually banished from the 
stage or find few worthy interpreters, and have 
been replaced to a large extent by worthless melo- 
dramas, the extravagant buffooneries of so-called 
farce comedies, or the feverish and unwholesome 
society play, in which the most vicious topics are 
discussed openly under the pretense of sol ving social 
problems.— The Century. 
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[We have received from a member of the 
Western Yearly Meeting (Conservative) the 
following account of their late annual assembly. 
—Ep.] 

Western Yearly Meeting of Friends com- 
menced on Seventh-day the fifth of Tenth Mo., 
1895, with the Meeting for Sufferings at 10 A. 
M., and the Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
at 3 P. M. 

In both meetings quite a number of vacancies 
were apparent, which were generally reported 
as being on account of sickness. 

On First-day two public meetings were held 
and were well attended—many citizens of the 
surrounding community attending. It was real- 
ized to be a time of remarkable favor, in which 
the canopy of the Divine presence seemed over- 
spread in time of silence; and the Master of 
assemblies was pleased to equip his servants for 
a clear. enunciation of Gospel Truth, and a per- 
suasive invitation to submit to the requirements 
of our Divine Master. 

The Meeting for Sufferings met again on Sec- 





ond-day morning. A Committee to whom had 
been referred the subject of the preparation of 
an address on the hurtful tendency of many of 
the amusements and entertainments of the pres- 
ent time, reported that no writing had been pre- 
pared to offer. Further consideration of the 
subject resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to visit the Governor of our State, to 
encourage him in the exercise of his authority 
as chief executive in the suppression of horse- 
racing, gambling and kindred evil entertain- 
ments. 

The Meeting for Discipline convened at 10 
o’clock on Second-day, and after some routine 
business, the Epistles from corresponding Yearly 
Meetings were read, after which the Clerk in- 
formed he had in his possession a communica- 
tion from London Yearly Meeting, with which 
we were not in correspondence, and that it 
seemed to be intended fur both men’s and wo- 
men’s meetings. It was accordingly referred to 
a nomination of men and women, to be exam- 
ined jointly, and report at next sitting. At next 
sitting, a favorable report being made, it was read 
and referred to a Committee to draft a reply, 
which was subsequently produced and read, and 
direcied to be forwarded to that Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

On Third-day morning, Abel H. Blackburn 
was reappointed Clerk, and Thomas Elmore 
assistant. 

The Queries and Answers were read—the de- 
ficiencies which appeared elicited expression of 
concern; and encouragement was given to la- 
bor for their removal. 

The meeting closed on Fifth-day. At the 
request of a Friend, the partition was opened 
and the conclusion of the meeting was in joint 
session of men and women. Many can say in 
truth we have had precious evidence of the love 
and presence of our Divine Master in our meet- 
ing this year. 


In the memorial published in last week’s 
number of THE FRIEND, the name of Elizabeth 
H. Passmore is incorrectly given as Elizabeth 
K. Passmore. Her daughter, who wrote the 
memorial, was not appointed to the station of 
elder, although she had a gift which enabled 
her to speak the word in season, to individuals 
privately, and to bear a public testimony in 
our religious meetings, to the satisfaction and 
edification of her friends. She died at Moores- 
town in the year 1867, in the thirty-seventh 
year of her age. 


OO OO 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnitEep States.—The public debt statement shows 
an increase, less cash in the Treasury, during Tenth 
Month, of $5,321,472.08. The gold reserve was $92,- 
943,179. 

Judge Chapin, of the Recorders’ Court in Detroit, 
has announced that he will hereafter send to jail, 
without the option of a fine, any violator of the liquor 
law who comes before him. 

Letters received from whaling ships in the Pacific 
Arctic say that the ice has formed earlier and heavier 
this year than ever known before. 

Forty years ago Theodore Parker prophesied that 
before the end of the century Kansas would have a 
million inhabitants and be worth a billion dollars. 
The prediction has been more than fulfilled already. 
Kansas has a million and a half people, and is worth 
two billions. 

A flowing well of petroleum was discovered in the 
Olympic Mountains in Washington, last week. The 
oil is said to be identical in character with that of the 
Eastern wells. 

It will cost $5,703,579 to maintain the public schools 
of New York city in 1896. Of this amount, $3,733,327 
is for salaries of teachers in grammar and primary 
schools. The kindergartens will be continued. For 
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the enforced attendance of chronic truants and the 
maintenance of truancy schools, the sum of $25,600 
will be expended. 

This year’s commercial crop of apples in the United 
States is estimated at 66,000,000 barrels, and an increase 
of 16 per cent. over last year’s crop. The yield in 
New England, Michigan and Canada is below that of 
1894, but in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri it is 
nearly three times as large as last year’s crop. 

A careful estimate of the Florida orange crop is 
100,000 boxes, which is quite a drop from the 5,000,000 
boxes of the season of 1893-94. But the new growth 
of trees is doing exceedingly well, and ought to be 
producing again within three years. It is predicted 
that five years hence the crop will be as large as ever. 

The wettest place in this country is Neah Bay in 
Washington ; over 123 inches of rain fall there every 
year. The dryest place in the United States, at any 
point where regular observations are taken, is Fort 
Garland, Col; less than 6 inches of rain fell there 
during the year. 

Eugene Field, the well-known journalist and writer 
of verse and prose, died on the 4th instant at his resi- 
dence in Chicago. He was forty-five years of age. 

In the State elections held on the 5th instant, the 
Republicans carried the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio and Iowa. The 
Democrats carried Mississippi. The result in Vir- 
ginia was divided, with the Democrats probably choos- 
ing a majority of delegates. The result in Ken- 
tucky was in doubt, with the probability that Bradley, 
Republican candidate for Governor, was chosen. In 
New York city, Tammany Hall was successful. 

There were 386 deaths in this city last week, which 
is 24 more than the previous week and 19 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the foregoing, 
192 were males and 194 were females : 52 died of cun- 
sumption; 39 of heart disease; 34 of pneumonia; 24 
of diphtheria; 17 of apoplexy; 16 of membranous 
croup ; 15 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
13 of inanition; 11 of inflammation of the brain; 11 
of marasmus; 10 of old age; 10 of cancer, and 9 of 
typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 97}; 4’s, 1907, 1114. a 112; 
4’s, 1925, reg., 121} a 122; 5’s, 114} a 115; currency 
6’s, 101 a 110. 

Cotton was quiet and declined ;‘;c. per pound, in 
sympathy with New York. Middling uplands officially 
quoted at 9,3;c. per pound. 

FrEp.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $13.50 a $14.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, spot, $13.50 a $14.25. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.35 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.60 a $2.85 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.30 a $3.40; Western winter, clear, 
$3.10 a $3.35; do., do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., 
do., patent, $3.50 a $3.70; spring, clear, $2.75 a $3.10; 
do., straight, $3.15 a $3.40 ; do., patent, $3.50 a $3.70 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher; city mills, extra, $2.60 a 
$2.90; do., clear, $3.15 a $3.35; do., straight, $3.35 a 
$3.60; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.85. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 65} a 67{c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34} a 35c. 
No. 2 white oats, 243 a 25c. 

Beer CaTrLe.— Extra, none here ; good, 43 a 4jc.; 
medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 33 a 3$c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.— Extra, 3} a 3$c.; good, 2} a 3c.; 
medium, 2} a 2$c.,common, 1} a 2}c.; lambs, 25 a 43e. 

Hoas.—5} a 6e. 

ForEe1gn.—The London representative of the New 
York Sun writes: “Turning to the far East, Russia’s 
militant hand grows more conspicuous daily. All 
Europe, except Great Britain, undoubtedly sympa- 
thizes with her desire to secure a free outlet to the 
Pacific. It is fairly safe to prophesy that British op- 
position will not suffice much longer to keep Russia 
from obtaining the object of her desire. Each day’s 
information strengthens the belief that China will soon 
be in the throes of a revolution. The question of the 
future possession of Port Arthur is not likely to be 
one for the present Chinese Government to decide. 
Treaty making with the present authorities at Pekin 
is, in the opinion even of most English diplomatists, 
mere waste of time. There would be about as much 
sense in making an alliance with a plum pudding as 
in negotiating with China at the present moment. 
Hence the advice is given in some quarters of London 
that Great Britain had better make sure of her share 
of Oriental plunder by declaring war against China 
on the earliest possible pretext, otherwise she wiil be 
pretty sure to lose the greater part of her prestige in 
the far East. It is significant that Japan has remained 
silent during all the excitement of the past ten days 
over Russia’s reported designs on Port Arthur. The 
only news from the victor in the recent war is the fact 


which I cabled midweek that a pro-Russian party ig 
rapidly growing in Japan, and little is heard about 
the recent friendliness toward England. The alliance 
between Russia and Japan, at which [ hinted, stil] 
seems far from impossible. Such a compact would 
complete the isolation of Great Britain, as regards all 
the consequential powers, barring, possibly, Italy.” 

Bourgeois hus succeeded in forming a new French 
Cabinet for France, with himself as Minister and Min- 
ister of the Interior. 

Rome was visited by violent shocks of earthquake, 
on the morning of the Ist inst. A number of build- 
ings were badly damaged. All the bells in the city 
were rung, doors shaken and windows smashed. 

The Madrid Heraldo publishes a report of an inter- 
view with Gen. Martinez Campos, in which he ex- 
presses himself as not disposed to agree to the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, bnt is of the opinion that the re- 
forms adopted there should be applied in a much more 
liberal manner than hitherto. 

The existence of a serious tension between England 
and Russia is deduced from the article published in 
the St. Petersburg Oficial Messenger. 

A secret treaty is said to have been conveyed to St. 
Petersburg last fall giving to Russia the right to carry 
the Siberian railroad through Manchuria to Port Ar- 
thur. 

The first installment of the Chiness war indemnity, 
£8,000,000, was paid to Japan by the Bank of England 
on the 30th ult. The money remains in the Bank. It 
is expected that much of it will be expended in Eng- 
land in the purchase of war materials and stores. 

The ships sunk in the China-Japanese war are be- 
ing examined by divers, to see whether they are worth 
salvage. One of the first victims was the Chinese 
transport Kowshing, fired upon by a Japanese warship 
for carrying troops, although she flew the English 
flag. The divers who have been down to the wreck 
report her in aterrible condition. She is literally 
torn to pieces by shot and shell. 

It is believed that no matter what the attitude of 
the United States may be, Venezuela will neither 
apologize for the Uruan incident nor pay a dollar in 
the way of an indemnity for the arrest of the three 
colonial police in Eleventh Month, 1894. 

The Manchester Guardian asserts that the Trinidad 
incident is closed, and that the Government of Brazil 
no longer disputes the title of the Brazilian Submarine 
Telegraph Company to the use of the island as a cable 
station. 

The Governor of Taihita has announced the definite 
annexation by the French of the Huahine and Bora- 
bora, two of the Society Islands. 

Advices received by steamer Evandale, which arrived 
at San Francisco from the Orient on the Ist instant, 
state that 60 miners were killed by an explosion of 
fire-damp in a coal mine near Hankow. Nine hun- 
dred and forty-three houses were destroyed by fire at 
Nemuro, in the island of Hezo, on Tenth Month 3rd. 


NOTICES. 
A YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND wishes a position as com- 
panion to an invalid or elderly Friend. Address 
“L,” Office of THE FRIEND. 


PosiTIoN WANTED.—An intelligent and energetic 
young woman Friend, with some knowledge of ac- 
counts, now practising and studying stenography and 
type-writing wants an active business or office position. 
Willing to begin low. Address “ F,” 

Office of Tue F'Rrenp. 


Westrown Boarptna ScHoout.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZeBEDEE Harnes, Sup’t. 


“Mary Pryor,” a life story of a hundred years 
ago.” Cloth; 16 mo.; 160 pages. By mail, 50 cents. 
New American Edition. For sale by Samuet B. 


GARRIGUES, 1512 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


Frienvbs’ Instirute Lyceum.—The first meeting 
of Friends’ Institute Lyceum will be held at 140 N. 
Sixteenth St., on Sixth-day, Eleventh Month 15th, at 
8 P. M. J. Henry BARTLETT, Chairman. 





WILLIAM H PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





